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SD. You Know? 


Adult male gorillas may weigh as 
much as 600 pounds. 
At the outbreak of war, the total 


shipping tonnage of the world was 60 to 
OS million tons. 


Ocean waves have been known to litt 
blocks of stone weighing hundreds of 


tons. 


The African elephant is bigger and 
stronger than the Indian—he can be dis 


tinguished by his larger ears. 


The “glass snake,” in reality a legless 
lizard, can drop its tail when seized, 
grow another in a few weeks. 


Stealing is almost unknown among 
the Eskimos, and punishment of any 
thieves apprehended is merely to laugh 
the of the culprit is 


whenever name 


mentioned. 


\pproximately one person out of 25 has 
difficulty in Aearing in the average audi 
torium, 
125 who has trouble in hearing a direct 


as compared with one out of 
conversation. 


Pages trom old telephone directories 
are placed over airplane engine molds to 
keep out dirt; when the molten metal is 
poured in the mold the paper is burned 
away without residue 


World's largest user of baby nursing 
bottle nipples is an airplane company 
the nipples are slipped over small open 
ings in engines to prevent foreign ob 
jects from falling in during manufacture. 
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Service, or on papers before meetings. 


to in the article 
BOTANY 
How can poison ivy be eliminated from 


your pienic grounds’? p. 264 


CHEMISTRY 


What has made possible practically non- 
toxic paints with little odor?  p. 262. 

What new use has been found for whey” 
p. 262. 

What organic chemical will kill wate 
hyacinth? p. 265. 

Who received the Eli Lilly $1,000 prize’ 
p. 265. 

Why mav “dated” vitamins become nec?os- 
sary? wp. 262. 
ENGINEERING 

What savings are possible through meas- 
uring oil as it flows through the pipes” 
p. 261. 
GENERAL SCIENCE 

Who can compete for the Westinghouse 


259. 


Science Scholarships? p 


GENETICS 

How does natural selection differ from 
that of man? p. 269. 
GEOLOGY 

What will Brazilian diamonds contribute 
to U. S. war production?  p. 261. 
MEDICINE 

How do the sulfa drugs affect the thyroid 


gland? p. 265. 





QUESTIONS DISCUSSED IN THIS ISSUE 


Most articles which appear in SCIENCE NEWS LETTER are based on communications to Science 
Where published sources are used they are referred 


How fast did American hospitals grow 
last year? p. 265. | 
What advantage has an identical twin 


p. 264. 
arthrit!s 


in case he is badly burned? 
What is affected by 
joints? p. 265. 
What happened to the teeth which were 
found in a patient’s stomach three years 


after they were swallowed?  p. 27 


besides the 


NUTRITION 


How has butter been made heat resistant? 
p. 264. 
PHYSICS 

How can meteorites be discovered when 


buried 12 feet below ground? p. 265. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


How do the teeth of the Chinese compare 


with these of Americans? p. 268. 
Under what 


cumulated in the 


PSYCHIATRY 


circumstances is Nluorine ac- 
bedy?  p. 262. 


How should air raid wardens be selected? 
p. 266. 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


What evidence is there that the German 


people are becoming over-fatigued’? p. 268. 
ZOOLOGY 
How big is a pygmy whale? p. 267. 








As light nears the red end of the spec 


trum it becomes less visible from the 


air. 
Perhaps the first chemical 
which man employed for his own serv- 


process 
ice was combustion. 


During the first eleven centuries ot her 
recorded history, Japan was engaged in 
only one war abroad. 


After the discovery of the use of fire, 
the next great step torward by man was 
the taming of plants and animals. 


The toot ot the Aippopotamus is the 
smallest in the animal world in propor 
tion to weight. 


carbon dioxide is con 
sumed mostly in soft drinks and as “dry 
ice” in shipping ice cream. 


Commercial 


A world population increase of 250 mil- 
lion people in the next 20 years is ex 
pected despite the present war. 


The horse has the most highly spe 
cialized foot in the world—he walks like 
a toe dancer, on the tip of a single toe. 
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Science Talent Search Offers 
90 Scholarships and 40 Trips 


High School Seniors May Compete for Over $12,000 
In Science Scholarships and Washington Trips 


NATION - WIDE Talent 
Search among seniors of secondary 
schools will be conducted during May by 
Science Clubs of America, sponsored by 
Science Service. More than $12,000 in 
Westinghouse science scholarships and 
trips to Washington will be awarded. 


Science 


Announcements have been mailed to 
all high schools and science clubs this 
week announcing this important step to- 
ward uncovering and developing talent 
for our nation in war and peace. 

Forty boys and girls can win all-ex- 
pense trips to the nation’s capital. Of 
these, one boy and one girl will be se- 
lected as winners of $2,400 Westinghouse 
Grand Science Scholarships and eighteen 
more of the forty boys and girls will be 
selected to receive Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships of $200 each. Every one ot 
the 40 boys and girls will, when in 
Washington, be awarded the Gold Em- 
blem of Science Clubs of America. 


To Uncover Talent 
Fret need for America today is 


the discovery and development of 
scientific ability among boys and girls 
now in high school. Real ability for cre- 
ative research and engineering is rare. 
Many who do not now have the oppor- 
tunity to develop their scientific talents 
will be discovered and made available 
for America’s future progress through 
this Science Talent Search. 

This is more than a scholarship con- 
test. It is a major step toward making 
available potential scientific talent to im- 
portant tasks in war and peace. Within 
the next five years, either in war or 
peace, boys and girls now in high school 
must begin to take leadership in scien- 
tific research and engineering. 


Sponsorship 


HE SCIENCE Talent Search is con- 
ducted by Science Service, 1719 N 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., as one of 
the activities of Science Clubs of Amer- 
ica. Science Service selects the judges 
who make the awards. Awards are pro- 


vided and the Science Talent Search 
made financially possible by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a leader in scientific research, en- 
gineering and manufacture in the elec- 
trical industry, as a contribution to the 
advancement of science in America. 
Science Clubs of America, sponsored 
Service, is the nation-wide 
binding together science 


by Science 
organization 
groups, in schools and out. 


Objectives 


O DISCOVER and foster the educa- 
tion of boys and girls whose scientific 
skill, talent and ability indicate potential 
creative originality and warrant award 


59 


of scholarships for their development. 

To focus the attention of large num 
bers of scientifically gifted youth on the 
need for perfecting scientific and_re- 
search skill and knowledge so that they 
can increase their capacity for contribut- 
ing to the task of winning the war and 
the peace to follow. 

To help make the American public 
aware of the role of science in war and 
in the post-war reconstruction. 


In the National Interest 


Wi MUST all understand the use- 
fulness of science in war, as well 
as in peaceful living. Science is backing 
our total war effort for Victory. To em- 
phasize the place of science in war, the 
essay subject of the Science Talent Search 
is “How Science Can Help Win the 
War.” Here is a chance for creative 
thinking and doing. As a consequence, 
some promising ideas may be turned 
over to the government's fighting forces. 
Every contestant should, therefore, give 
his or her best thought to this important 


problem. 
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AIRACOBRA 


This Army fighter, the Bell P-39D, has the heaviest cannon carried by any single-seater 

fighter. It is powered by an Allison V-type liquid-cooled engine submerged behind the 

pilot’s compartment, as the exhaust stacks indicate. The engine is connected to the 

hollow-hub propeller by a 10-foot drive shaft. The object which looks like a bomb be- 

neath the plane is a belly tank to augment the normal fuel supply. This streamlined 
tank, when emptied, can be dropped in flight. 
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SCIENCE CLUBS OF AMERICA, SPONSORED BY SCIENCE SERVICE, FOR THE 
WESTINGHOUSE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ELIGIBILITY 
Any boy or girl who is now a senior 
(12th grade) in a secondary school ( pub- 


lic, private, parochial) in continental 
United States is eligible to enter this 
competition. 

Age—There are no age limits in this 
competition. 


Science Clubs of America—It is not 
necessary to be a member of Science 
Clubs of America to enter this competi 
tion, although creative activity in a Sci- 
ence Club will aid a contestant’s record. 

Scholastic Record — Each contestant 
must be able at graduation to meet col- 
lege entrance requirements. 


REQUIREMENTS 

1. Each contestant must take the “Sci- 
ence Talent Search” examination ad- 
ministered in his school on or after Fri- 
day, May 15, 1942. 

2. Each contestant 
essay. 

3. Certifying teachers must fill out in 
each examination blank a scholarship 
record and personal record. 

4. All entries must reach the offices 
of Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., not later than mid- 
night Monday, June 1, 1942. 

Science Talent Search examination and 
record blanks are furnished free of 
charge to any school official requesting 
them. 

The essay shall be of not more than 
1.000 words on the subject: “How 


must submit an 


Science Can Help Win the War.” It 
may describe a project in which the pupil 
has engaged or desires to engage, or it 
may contain an original idea, suggestion 
or invention of possible use to our armed 
forces, industry, etc. Sketches or photo- 
graphs may be submitted but are not 
required. 


AWARDS 

Forty contestants with highest talent 
as judged by a judging committee on the 
basis of Science Talent Search examina- 
tion, scholastic and personal records, and 
essays, will be invited on all-expense trips 
(transportation, hotel and other arranged 
expenses paid) to Washington, D. C., 
and return. All contestants invited to 
Washington will receive the Gold Em- 
blem of Science Clubs of America. 

Two contestants, one boy and one girl, 
coming to Washington will be selected 
by a board of judges, on the basis of 
written and oral examinations, to receive 
four-year scholarships of $2,400 each 
($600 per year). Alternates will be 
named. 

Eighteen additional contestants com- 
ing to Washington will be selected by 
a board of judges to receive one-year 
scholarships of $200 each. Six alternates 
will be named. 


JUDGES 

Committees of judges designated by 
Science Service will judge the contest, 
and the decision of these judges shall 
be final in all cases. 


Conditions of Scholarships 


Each scholarship may be applied toward 
a course im science or engineering at a 
degree-granting institution of higher edu- 
cation selected by the winner and approved 
by a Scholarship Committee named by Sci- 
ence Service. Science and engineering courses 
that may be pursued are those encompassed 
in the fields of activity of the National 
Academty of Sciences and the National Re- 
search Council. 


Should any winner be unable for any 
reason to enter upon the use of a scholar- 
ship, the highest ranking alternate named 
by the judges shall become entitled to re- 
ceive it under the same conditions as the 
original winner and the original winner shall 
thereupon have no further rights in the 
scholarship. 

The use of a scholarship shall begin with- 
in a year of the date of award. 

One-half of each year’s scholarship will 
be paid at the time of entering upon each 
year’s college work and one-half at the mid- 
dle of each collegiate year, provided that 
payments may be accelerated at the dis- 
cretion of the scholarship committee. 


If a winner is prevented, from using his 
scholarship award because of entry into gov- 
ernmental service, the award will be held 
in abeyance and be made available to him 
or her upon his or ber being able to return 
to the pursuit of his or her collegiate work. 
In the event that the holder withdraws 
from collegiate work for any other reason, 
or the continued use of the scholarship 
award is disapproved by the Scholarship 
Committee upon report from the college that 
progress is deemed unsatisfactory to the col- 
lege, the right of the scholarship holder to 
receive any further payments shall be forth- 
with terminated. 

The approval or disapproval and deci- 
sion of the Scholarship Committee shall in 
al] its respects be final. 


lo help teachers answer the questions of pupils 


Who may compete? Any senior of 


secondary schools in the continental 
United States who at graduation time 
can meet college entrance’ require- 
ments. 

Can scholarship winners use _ the 


money for any purpose? Yes, as long as 
it applies to their scientific education 
in any college approved by the Scholar- 
ship Committee. It can be used for tui- 
tion, room rent, board, clothes, books, 
laboratory fees, etc. 

When will the money be paid to the 
winners? Checks will be sent semi-an- 
nually or oftener, subject to the above 
rules. 

If a pupil already has a scholarship 
is he eligible to compete in this contest? 
Yes, any scholarship a pupil has or may 
be awarded can be added to any schol- 
arship received in this contest. 
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Must trip winners come to Washing- 
ton? Yes, if they wish to be considered 
for the scholarships. The scholarship 
winners will be selected by a board of 
judges at the Nation’s Capital. Ex- 
penses to Washington and return will 
be paid. 

Will girls have as much chance as 
boys? Yes. The trips to Washington 
will be distributed between girls and 
boys approximately in proportion to 
the number of girls and boys entering 
the contest, and so, in general, will the 
$200 scholarships. 


Does the place a contestant lives 
make any difference? No. This is a 
search for science talent, and it is to be 
expected that in general the winners 
will be distributed over the nation. 

May contestants start work on their 


MILL cee tak As 


essays at once? Yes, the earlier the bet- 
ter. The essays must be original and 
creative. Add any sketches, pictures 
and other data needed. Send essays 
along with examinations. 


What sort of an examination will be 
given? The examination will test abil- 
ity rather than information. It will 
take about two hours. 

When will the examination blanks be 
sent? Beginning May 1 examination 
blanks will be mailed as rapidly as 
possible to school officials only. 

Suppose the examinations can not be 
given on May 15? May 15 is National 
Examination Day but sponsors may 
give the examinations at any later con- 
venient time just se they are completed 
in time to reach Washington not later 
than June 1. 
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These rules and regulations are published for the information of teachers and others. 
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U. S. Buying Brazilian 
Diamonds for Victory 


Maximum of 300,000 Carats of Commercial Stones 
To Be Purchased Annually For Use in War Production 


HIS country will buy a maximum of 

300,000 carats of commercial dia- 
monds annually for two years from Bra- 
zil — diamonds to grind delicate lenses 
of bomb-sights, range-finders, telescopes, 
aerial cameras as well as the hard, cold 
steel of armaments. 

In agreeing to buy the commercial dia- 
monds from Brazil, the Metals Reserve 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the Federal 
Loan Agency, is getting set for a day 
when commercial diamonds might no 
longer be had from the present principal 
sources, the world-famous Transvaal and 
Cape Colony in the Union of South 
Africa. It is expected that military in- 
dustrial needs and this country’s in- 
creased Western Hemisphere economic 
program will’ rapidly increase diamond 
purchases from Central and South 
America. 

For America at war has put the dia- 
mond in overalls to help create military 
weapons. So important are diamonds in 
industry, that the Nazis are reported 
compelled to use jewel diamonds a few 
of which they seized from Amsterdam 
and Brussels. 

There are two reasons why industrial 
diamonds are more needed than ever. 
First, today’s metal alloys are frequently 
many times more hard than the metals 
formerly used, and nothing but a dia- 
mond-pointed tool will cut them. Sec- 
ond, modern production is under such 
pressure that only diamonds — hardest 
substance in nature—will stand the pace. 
In fact, diamond-pointed tools do the 
work in practically every operation in- 
volving smooth “finish cutting” on 
metals. 

They are used in lathe tools for rapid 
accurate machine finishing of metals; 
in dressing and truing abrasive wheels; 
in turning tough, fibrous, molded mate- 
rials; in boring crowns for core drills 
used in rock drilling; in circular saws 
for stone cutting; in diamond cutting 
points for drilling holes in glass and 
porcelain; for etching and engraving; for 
cleaving other diamonds, and for glass 
cutting. 

Massive tank and truck motors owe 


their precision to the action of diamond- 
dust finished pistons, connecting rods 
and main bearings. The inside of a 
submarine’s torpedo tubes are finished 
to a mirror-like smoothness with dia- 
monds. They machine the magnesium 
alloy sleeves used in the hydraulic gun 
turrets of modern battleships. 

The myriad direct and indirect tasks 
industrial diamonds perform are im- 
portant enough for military and indus- 
trial purposes to require the United 
States to import just a little more than 
three-quarters of a ton of industrial dia- 
monds (3,908,071 carats) in 1940 from 
various sources. This figure, compared 


ENGINEERING 


Steel, Oil and 
By Measuring 


TEEL, oil and labor, the chief sinews 

of our war production, are saved 
by using recording or ticket-printing 
meters to measure oil as it flows through 
pipes, instead of pouring it into tanks. 
This was pointed out by L. R. Van 
Arsdale of the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Company in an address to the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in Houston, Texas. 

In the Army and Navy, trucks and 
warship tenders are equipped with these 
meters. They have been used for several 
years in some of the new oil fields, also 
in trunk pipelines and delivery trucks. 
Nevertheless, their use is somewhat in 
its infancy, Mr. Van Arsdale said. 

An oil refinery, he explained, gathers 
up its crude through a vast system of 
pipelines coming from many fields. The 
contribution of each field must be 
measured. The oil in these pipes is under 
constant pressure, so that by measuring 
it by meters in the pipe, the oil is never 
exposed to atmospheric pressure as it 
is when poured into tanks. This pre- 
vents loss of valuable gasoline vapors, 
particularly important in the manufac- 
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with the 263,484 carats imported in 
1933, indicates the vastly increased de- 
mand and importance of the hard-work- 
ing prisms. Annual world production of 
commercial diamonds has been estimated 
at 10,000,000 carats. 

The ugly duckling cousin of the 
king of gems, is either used in its na- 
tural shape, or given a brief and brutal 
going over that fits it better for the 
tough job ahead. The prices vary in 
proportion. Top quality gem diamonds, 
finished but unset, bring $325 to $650 a 
carat in the retail market. Average price 
for commercial diamonds in 1940 was 
$2.86 a carat. 

Hence the importance of the Brazilian 
source of raw diamonds — the United 
States has only one other source of sup- 
ply, South Africa. It may well be that 
this amazing stone will play a bigger 
and bigger part in shaping our war in- 
dustry for victory. 
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Only eight of the 75 essential oarls 
regularly used in perfumes are produced 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


Labor Saved 


s s * 

il in Pipes 
ture of 1o00-octane gasoline for aviators. 
It saves also a vast amount of steel in 
tanks and in pipes and pumps to serve 
them. 

Leaks are quickly located by use of 
meters which record the pressure and 
the rate of flow on a chart. A drop in 
pressure means either a leak in the pipe 
ahead or trouble with the pumps be- 
hind. These meters distinguish between 
the two causes, thus avoiding sending 
out a crew of men to “walk the line” 
and another to investigate the pumps 
and saving many man-hours and long 
delays. 

The meters are more accurate than 
the older methods and the ticket-printing 
feature saves time and mistakes in keep- 
ing records and accounts. 

Further savings are effected by pump- 
ing natural gas back into the oil sands. 
The increased pressure thus obtained 
raises the oil in the wells and holds 
back the infiltration of water, which 
usually spells the end of an oil well. 
This gas is otherwise wasted by burn- 
ing in flares. 

Science News Letter, April 25, 1942 
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CHEMISTRY 
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New Solvents May Bring 
Revolution in Paint Industry 


Nitroparaffins Are Made By Treating Constituent 
Of Natural Gas With Nitric Acid; Have Little Odor 


REVOLUTION in paints, 

nishes and lacquers is in the mak- 
ing, comparable with the great and rapid 
changes wrought a few years ago by the 
introduction of cellulose lacquers, which 
made the world a decidedly brighter 
place to live in. The new revolution in 
protective coatings is being brought 
about by a new class of solvents, known 
is the nitroparaffins, which were de 
scribed before the meeting of the Ameri 
can Chemical Society in Memphis by 
Dr. Charles Bogin and Dr. H. L. Wamp 
ner of Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

The nitroparafins are made by treat- 
ing one constituent of natural gas, pro- 
pane, with nitric acid. There are four 
of them, known respectively as _nitro- 
methane, nitroethane, 1-nitropropane and 
2-nitropropane. They are all excellent 


Var- 


solvents for a number of coating mate- 
rials, including the cellulose compounds, 
the rubber-like vinyl compounds, rub- 
ber itself, and natural shellac. 

From the user’s point of view they 
recommend themselves in several ways. 
They have only a little odor, and that 
not disagreeable, contrasting favorably 
with some of the solvents in present use. 
They are inflammable than many 
of the present solvents, and are rela 
tively non-toxic. They dry out at a 
moderate rate, permitting ready spread 


less 


ing but not staying wet too long after 
application. Finally, they permit 
complex mixing formulas, so that costs 
of production should be lower. 
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Riboflavin Concentrated 


DISCOVERY that should have the 
A doubly desirable effect of reducing 
the cost of one of the most important 
vitamins and at the same time finding 
a use for what is now one of the most 
nearly useless of dairy byproducts was 
reported to the meeting by Dr. A. Levi- 
ton of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Dr. Leviton has found that when 


whey is being condensed to the point 


where crystals of milk sugar begin to 
form, the vitamin riboflavin is strongly 
adsorbed on them. A concentration of 
as much as 300 micrograms of riboflavin 
per gram of milk sugar has been pre- 
pared in the laboratory, the speaker 
stated. 
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“Dated” Vitamins 


JITNATED” vitamins may presently 

become necessary, as a result of 
the discovery that oxygen is an enemy 
of vitamin D. This discovery was re- 
ported by Dr. J. C. Fritz, Dr. J. L. 
Halpin, Dr. J. H. Hooper and Dr. E. H. 
Kramke of Borden’s Nutritional Re- 
search Laboratory at Elgin, Ill. They 
found that vitamin D, both natural and 
synthetic, deteriorated on standing, and 
have evidence that oxygen in the air 
was the cause of the mischief. They 
were able to protect the vitamin by 
applying protective coatings to the sub- 
stances on which it was adsorbed, or by 
placing it in containers in which air had 
been replaced by an inert gas. 
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Oilless Axis 


HE ENEMY Axis, sadly lacking in 

oil, manages to creak along on its 
destructive path despite its oilless state, 
Dr. Gustav Egloff and P. M. Van Ars- 
dell of the Universal Oil Products Com- 
pany Research Laboratories told the 
meeting. 

“At the end of 1941,” they stated, “it 
was estimated that there were a total 
of 107,225 compressed gas vehicles which 
released approximately 2,553,000 barrels 
of liquid fuels, and a maximum of 
373,143 producer gas vehicles in use in 


Europe, which saved about 7,780,000 
barrels of oil fuel. Approximately 13,- 
200,000 barrels of benzol and alcohol 


were produced on the European conti- 
nent in the same period and 233,000 
barrels of shale oil also had been pro- 
duced. Sweden and Spain planned to 





produce greater quantities of shale oil 
from their undeveloped resources. 

“The cataloguing of the other sub- 
stitutes shows that man has availed him- 
self of animal, vegetable, and mineral 
products to run his motor vehicles on 
all the continents of the world. The 
only energy givers so far untapped for 
direct use in a motor are sunlight and 
atomic power, and the chances are when 
human ingenuity can rise to the occa 
sion, even these too will be used.” 
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Flussine Accumulates 
Like Lead in Human Body 


LUORINE accumulates like lead in 
Fi. human body when too much is ab- 
sorbed, according to Dr. Willard Machle 
and E. J. Largent of the University of 
Cincinnati. 

This report was made to the meeting 
of the American Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons and the Ameri- 
can Industrial Hygiene Association in 
Cincinnati. 

When increased quantities of various 
fluorides were added to the diet there 
was increased absorption and retention. 
In every case about half the amount ot 
fluorine was absorbed and stored, re 
gardless of how much was taken in. 
Normally about one milligram of fluor- 
ides is absorbed by a person on normal 
diet. This amount is passed off, but if 
more than two milligrams are taken in 
per day, the chemical begins to accumu 
late, particularly in the bones. 

Commonest form of fluorine poisoning 
is mottled enamel of the teeth which 
occurs where the element is present in 
drinking water. 
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Curious Behavior of 
‘Galloping Gerty” Studied 


41 ALLOPING GERTIE,” bridge 
over the Tacoma Narrows in 
Washington State, bounced up and down 
to the extent of making some people sea- 
sick and finally collapsed. The bridge 
bounced up and down even though 
the wind was steady and horizontal. 
This curious behavior has at last been 
brought to leash under the most severe 
mathematical formulae and _ probably 
won't happen again. The restraining 
formulae have been supplied by Prof. 
Norman Levinson of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and were reported 
to the American Mathematical Society 

















at Columbia University, New York City. 

This perversely vertical vibration, at 
right angles :o a steadily blowing wind, 
is but one instance of many other exam- 
ples of the same sort which until now 
have defied mathematical analysis. Other 
instances, Dr. Levinson mentioned, are 
the flapping of a flag in a breeze, the 
vibration of a violin string when bowed, 
the singing of wires in the wind, the 
sound issuing from a bottle when one 
blows across the mouth. They are called 
“relaxation oscillations.” 

They occur also in electrical systems 
containing radio tubes, and this case 
was investigated mathematically some 
20 years ago by the Dutch engineer 


RESOURCES 
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Van der Pol, and again in 1927 by a 
French engineer, Lienard. But this is 
a very restricted field. 

Much more general equations have 
now been developed by Dr. Levinson, 
applicable to a great variety of mechani- 
cal and other situations. In particular, 
he has found the conditions under which 
these relaxation oscillations will be kept 
within narrow safe limits. Also he has 
found the conditions under which only 
one of several possible modes of oscil- 
lation will occur. 

Such a system will never be at rest, 
he declared, but the engineer can ¢o 
design the structure that the oscillations 
can never become very great. 
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Germany Well Supplied 
With Necessary Minerals 


Enemy Does Lack Copper, Tin, Tungsten, Nickel 
And Petroleum But Shortage Won’t Cause Collapse 


ITLER’S troops are “surprisingly 

well supplied” with necessary min- 
erals, metals and fuels, despite war losses, 
a report made public by the Department 
of the Interior states. 

The report, which summarizes Ger- 
many’s war materials acquired during 
the past eight years through purchase, 
aggression and internal effort, was pre- 
pared by Charles Will Wright, foreign 
minerals specialist of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

“In the case of aluminum and mag- 
nesium, the metals so essential to the 
manufacture of airplanes and incendiary 
bombs, Germany was out-producing the 
United States, Great Britain and Canada 
up to 1941,” according to Mr. Wright. 

“By the end of 1941, it was expected 
that the combined aluminum output of 
the three allied countries would pull 
ahead of the German-dominated nations, 
and that the Allies’ 1941 figures would 
be nearly doubled by the end of 1942. In 
the case of magnesium, it is believed that 
American and British output is now 
equal to German production, while 
American output alone by 1943 will be 
more than four times Germany’s ex- 
panded 1941 production.” 

Mr. Wright warns, however, that min- 
eral production for non-defense purposes 
in the United States still goes on, even 
since Dec. 7. 


He asserts that “Just when the United 
States and Great Britain will be able 
to exceed the German production of these 
war machines (tanks, submarines and 
munitions) depends largely on_ their 
ability to increase and maintain mineral 
production and the extent to which civil- 
ian consumption is curtailed to permit 
more rapid advances in the manufacture 
of required war materials.” 

The report admits Germany lacks 
“copper, tin, tungsten, nickel and petrol- 
eum. 

“But,” it continues, “there is no im- 
mediate prospect of a collapse of the 
military machine because of shortages 
of any of these materials.” 

According to Mr. Wright, German 
possession of the Near Eastern oil fields 
would assure ample petroleum oil for all 
essential needs if transport and _ recon- 
struction problems were solved. 

Mr. Wright notes that despite purchase 
and tremendous internal effort, “Ger- 
many’s greatest increase in mineral sup- 
ply . . . has been through the occupation 
first of Poland, then Norway, then 
France, the Balkans, and later of the 
Ukraine and Donetz Basin.” 

“Reports indicate that no time is being 
lost by the Germans in these occupied 
countries in organizing mineral produc- 
tion in order to get the utmost benefit 
out of these new sources of supply.” 
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® RADIO 


Saturday, May 2, 1:30 p.m., EWT 
“Adventures in Science,” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science, over Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 
Miss Katharine F. 


dren’s Bureau, U. 5S. 


Lenroot, chief of the Chil- 
Department of Labor, will 


discuss the Pan American Child Congress for 
which she is chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee. 

Tuesday, April 28, 7:30 p.m., EWT 


Science Clubs of America programs over WRUL, 
Boston, on 6.04, 9.70 and 11.73 megacycles. 

One in a series of regular periods over this 
short wave station to serve science clubs, particu- 
larly in the high chools, throughout the Americas. 
Have your science group listen in at this time. 





CHEMISTRY 


Liquids and Gases 
Not Entirely Formless 


Mf HOSTS” of ice lurk in water, 

and all liquids have some slight 
residual structure which is like a mem- 
ory of a former crystalline solid state. 
This latest finding of science was told 
at the University of Minnesota by Dr. 
John G. Kirkwood, professor of chem 
istry at Cornell University. Dr. Kirk 
wood spoke under the auspices of the 
Society of the Sigma Xi, the national 
fraternity for promotion of scientific re 
search. 

When a solid melts, the long-range 
crystalline order, that extended through 
out the mass of the solid, disappears com 
pletely, but some trace of the short-range 
local organization persists, he explained. 
Each molecule in the liquid tends to re 
tain some of its former neighbors. 

That liquids are mobile and solids are 
rigid, does not adequately describe the 
distinction, Dr. Kirkwood declared. For 
glass is to be regarded as an under 
cooled liquid that failed to crystallize on 
solidifying. Yet it has great rigidity while 
crystalline solids may show plastic flow. 

The real distinction, he said, is the de- 
gree of orderliness in the arrangement 
and distribution of their molecules. In 
the crystalline solid, the degree of order 
is high and extends over wide domains. 
In the liquid, it is slight and confined 
to local groups. Nevertheless some re 
mains, both in liquids and gases. 

This residual orderliness in liquids is 
revealed by X-ray scattering, the same 
technic that has so precisely determined 
the crystal structure of solids. 

Dr. Kirkwood has reduced “degree of 
local order” to a mathematical expres- 
sion, the “radial distribution function.” 
X-rays determine the value of this func- 
tion, and conversely, if the function is 
known, some of the properties of the 
liquid can be predicted. 
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BOTANY 


New Chemical Appears 
To Kill Poison Ivy 


ACKYARD gardening or a picnic in 

the public park may be freed of 
poison ivy hazard if a new chemical 
tested at the University of Wisconsin for 
killing the plant proves generally suc- 
cessful. 

The new chemical is ammonium sulfa- 
mate. It was tested last year by John 
Callenbach and John Carpenter of the 
University of Wisconsin who mixed it at 
the rate of one-half pound to one pound 
per gallon of water. They applied about 
a gallon of spray to each 100 square feet 
of orchard area last June. The chemical 
probably would not be safe for use near 
lawn grass. 

If the poison ivy fails to come back 
this the ammonium sulfamate 
treatment will be considered completely 
successful. Mr. Callenbach and Mr. 
Carpenter used a coarse spray to keep 
it from drifting, holding the spray gun 
as possible and directing the 


season, 


as low 
spray just over the top of the ground 
cover. They used a spray gun equipped 
with a No. 7 disc and a pump pressure 
of 200 pounds. In Wisconsin, the ivy- 
killer will be of particular interest to 
orchard owners and workers. 
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Biology as High School 
Subject Is Losing Ground 


[OLOGY as a high school subject has 

suffered a slight but definite loss of 
ground during the past ten years, states 
Dr. Oscar Riddle of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington. Dr. Riddle bases 
his conclusion on the study made by a 
committee under his chairmanship of 
something over 3,000 replies to a ques- 
tionnaire circulated to nearly 
teachers in secondary schools through 
out the country. (Reviewed, SNL, this 


16,000 


issue.) 

There have been gains in some schools, 
losses in others, with the losses exceeding 
the gains over the country as a whole. 
In about 10°% of our schools, the biology 
course has been dropped to make way 
for one in the social sciences. 

A definite tendency on the part of 


teachers and curriculum planners to 


avoid difficulties with group prejudices 
by omitting or “playing down” con- 
troversial subjects was noted by Dr. 
Riddle. About 14°% of the public schools, 
and even more of the parochial high 
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schools, do not discuss the subject of in- 
born inequalities in human beings; and a 
full half of all schools from which re- 
plies were received avoid the teaching 
of evolution as a part of their biology 
courses. 

“Data concerning biology clubs sug- 
gest that biology teaching in all com- 
munity types and regions is often effec- 
tive in stimulating the interest of pu- 
pils,” Dr. Riddle states. “A consideration 
of the topics which teachers would em- 
phasize leads to the conclusion that, 
though many biology teachers teach 
soundly and effectively, there is a wide- 
spread tendency to teach biology not as 
a science but (a) as a way to pleasing 
hobbies, or (b) as a series of practical 
technologies.” 
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Giant Stoppers Shut Pipes 
Of Grand Coulee Turbines 


See Front Cover 


on the 
ScIENCE 


HE HUGE stopper shown 

front cover of this week’s 
News Letrer will be used to stop 141 
per second of water flowing to 
one of the 18 turbines at the Grand 
Coulee Dam in Washington, when it is 
necessary to shut the machine down. In 
the picture, the 18-foot, all-welded steel 


tons 


sphere is being examined with a 200,000 
volt X-ray machine, before being put 
into service. 

The all-welded steel liners of the pipes 
that carry the water are similarly ex 
amined. The generators, believed to be 
the largest in the world, have a capacity 
of 108,000 kilowatts 145,000 horse 
power. 
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NUTRITION 


Heat-Resistant Butter 
Developed By Army 


NEW “butter” developed by the 

Army Quartermaster Corps can be 
shipped without refrigeration and will 
resist temperatures up to 110 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Ten thousand pounds have 
already been shipped to U. S. troops over- 
seas. 

Named “Carter spread” after its in- 
ventor, Lt. Col. Robert F. Carter of the 
Quartermaster Corps, the new butter con- 
sists of dairy butter fortified with hydro- 
genated cotton seed oil flakes to raise its 
melting point. Quartermaster Corps offi- 
cers say it still tastes like butter. 
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GENERAL 


Scientists Urged to Save 
Valuable Journals 


SCIENCE 


CIENTISTS feeling the _ patriotic 

urge to turn over to waste-paper col- 
lectors piles of old technical journals 
which they no longer need are urged 
to look them over first with an eye to 
their possible use in rebuilding war- 
damaged libraries abroad. Many such 
libraries have lost all or part of their 
files of scientific periodicals, or have 
been unable to keep them complete due 
to interruption of the mails or loss of 
shipments at sea. 

The American Library Association has 
appointed a special committee which is 
functioning under the chairmanship of 
John R. Russell, librarian of the Uni 
versity of Rochester, N. Y. Scientists 
who have accumulations of old journals 
are requested to write to Mr. Russell, 
before turning them over to waste-paper 
drives. 
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MEDICINE 


Permanent Grafts Formed 
From Identical Twin’s Skin 


F YOU are a twin and are badly 

burned, you have a chance of a per 
manent skin graft from your twin 
brother or sister, Dr. J. B. Brown of St. 
Louis stated before the American As- 
sociation of Industrial Physicians and 
Surgeons meeting with the American In- 
dustrial Hygiene Association in Cincin- 
nati. 

Dr. Brown explained that skin from 
another person rarely forms a_perma- 
nent graft. But skin of identical twins 
may form a permanent graft both in 
humans and experimental animals. Skin 
taken from one part of a patient and 
grafted onto a burned section also be- 
comes permanent. 

Dr. Brown noted that skin forms an 
ideal dressing for burns, even though 
the graft is not permanent. Better than 
gauze or other artificial dressings, human 
skin grafted over the burn tightly seals 
out air and infection. 
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PHYSICS 


Magnetic Needle Speeds 
Discovery of Meteors 


INY meteorites, “pebbles from heav- 

en,” weighing less than a 300th of an 
ounce have been discovered in Arizona 
by use of the magnetic needle. 

Since last spring, Dr. Frederick C. 
Leonard, associate professor of astronomy 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, has been experimenting with 
this method. Under certain conditions, 
he declares, meteorites can be discovered 
when buried ten or twelve feet in the 
ground. 

The magnetic method will greatly pro- 
mote the long neglected study of me- 
teorites which are the only tangible ob- 
jects of astronomical inquiry, he said. 
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MEDICINE 


Hospital Growth Tripled 
Over 31-Year Average 


MERICAN hospitals grew three 
AXiines as fast last year as during the 
previous 31 years, according to the 21st 
annual hospital survey of the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association. 

For 31 years, the report says, the av- 
erage net increase in hospital facilities 
was around 25,000 to 30,000 beds each 
year. The increase between the censuses 
of 1940 and 1941 was 98,136 beds, which 
is “astonishing even for this unusual pe- 
riod.” 

This growth, the report continued, is 
equal to construction of one 269bed 
hospital every day, Sundays and _holi- 
days included, for a year. 

Total capacity of registered hospitals 
was 1,324,381 beds and 66,163 bassinets. 
There are 98,136 more beds and 4,224 
more bassinets than a year ago; reports 
were received for 6,318 registered hos- 
pitals out of a total of 6,358. 

Results of a survey in January of this 
year of blood and plasma banks in ap- 
proved hospitals showed that 462 of 
1,070 such hospitals either had one or 
the other of these facilities or were in 
the process of establishing them. 
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Two hundred and six hospitals main- 
tain both blood and plasma banks, with 
17 others in the process of development. 
In addition, there are 171 hospitals op- 
erating plasma banks and 33 separate 
institutions with blood banks. 
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MEDICINE 


Arthritis Now Linked 
To Rheumatic Fever 


VIDENCE that chronic infectious 

arthritis in adults may have resulted 
from rheumatic fever in childhood was 
given the American Association of Path- 
ologists and Bacteriologists by Dr. Archie 
H. Baggenstoss and Dr. Edward F. 
Rosenberg of the Mayo Clinic. 

The two Mayo physicians felt that 
arthritis involves more than disease of 
the joints; that it involves the vital 
organs, the crippled joints being merely 
one expression of tle malady. 

They examined the organs of 30 pa- 
tients who had had chronic infectioys 
arthritis and found evidence of disease 
in the heart, kidneys, liver and other 
organs. There was damage to the heart 
in 24 cases and in 16 of these the injury 
was indistinguishable from that caused 
by rheumatic fever. Also significant was 
the pathologic condition discovered in 
the kidneys. It was felt that heart and 
kidney damage was due to the same 
underlying set of causes. 

Drs. Baggenstoss and Rosenberg con- 
cluded there may be a relationship be- 
tween chronic infectious arthritis and 
rheumatic fever, typically a disease of 
childhood. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Carbon Dioxide Discovery 
Wins Chemistry Prize 


R. Earl A. Evans, Jr., associate pro- 

fessor of biochemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been awarded the 
1942 Eli Lilly Prize of $1,000 in 
biological chemistry, for research in the 
use of carbon dioxide by animal cells. 

Dr. Evans was able to show that 
carbon dioxide, hitherto believed entirely 
a waste product in the animal body, was 
actually used in certain reactions oc- 
curring in the liver during the oxidation 
of sugar. 

The prize was presented April 20 
at the opening session of the meeting 
of the American Chemical Society in 
Memphis, Tenn. Dr. Evans delivered 
the Eli Lilly Award address April 22. 
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Organic Chemical Found 
Killer for Water Hyacinth 


ATER hyacinth, introduced float- 

ing plant pest that chokes lakes 
and rivers in the South, harboring mos- 
quitoes and ruining fishing, seems to 
have met its nemesis in an organic chem- 
ical known as sodium _pentachlorphe- 
nate, called Santobrite for trade purposes. 
Dr. A. A. Hirsch of the Louisiana State 
Department of Education has discovered, 
in controlled experiments with the plants 
growing in a series of tubs, that a 
solution of as little as five parts of the 
chemical per million of water will 
sharply retard its growth, while 80 parts 
per million will kill it outright (Bo- 
tanical Gazette). 

The weaker concentration is suggested 
for economy’s sake in places where the 
weed does not need to be eliminated but 
where control is desirable without harm 
to other aquatic life. 
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Sulfa Drugs Cause 
Thyroid Enlargement 


NLARGEMENT of the _ thyroid 

gland in the neck and a decrease 
in its activity are caused by the sulfa 
drugs, Dr. Julia B. Mackenzie and Dr. 
C. G. Mackenzie, of the Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene, have discovered. 

Their discovery, made in studies of 
rats, mice and dogs, was reported to 


the American Society of Biological 
Chemists. 
Sulfaguanidine, sulfadiazine, — sulfa- 


pyridine and, to a lesser extent, sulfa- 
nilamide, all caused the thyroid gland 


enlargement. Another sulfur-containing 
chemical, thiourea, had the same effect 
to an even greater degree. In the case 
of rats given sulfa drugs, the enlarge- 
ment of the gland was accompanied by 
a decrease in its activity, as indicated 
by lowered basal metabolic rate. 

The enlargement of the gland as a 
result of sulfa drugs was prevented by 
doses of thyroxin, the hormone produced 
by the gland. Iodine, however, which 
the gland requires for manufacture of 
its hormone, did not prevent the en- 
largement due to the sulfa drugs. 

Whether the sulfa drugs prevent the 
formation of thyroxin by the gland or 
whether they destroy it after it has 
been produced is not yet known. 
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PSYCHIATRY 


You Can Take 


Even If Bombs Should Start Dropping, You Won't Be 
Scared To Death; Even Hysterical Do Not Die of Panic 


By MARJORIE VAN DE WATER 


VEN if American cities should be 
subjected to air attack, Americans 
need not be afraid of hysteria or panic. 
You will not be “scared to death” 
even if bombs should start dropping in 
your neighborhood. This reassurance is 
offered by Dr. John A. P. Millet, chair- 
man of the Committee on Morale of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, in 
answer to a query by Science Service. 

“While it has been known that in cer 
tain altogether exceptional situations the 
emotion of fear has been supposed to 
cause death,” Dr. Millet said, “the air 
raid situation is not one of those in ques 
tion. 

“It is not impossible that individuals 
suffering from advanced disease of the 
brain or heart might die from ‘shock’ or 
‘heart failure’ under the influence of a 
sudden acute terror. But these individuals 
are in danger of this same disaster under 
stress of any form of excitement. Con 
sequently, their particular susceptibility 
to sudden death should not be quoted as 
a fate which faces large numbers of the 
population. 

“On the contrary, the experiences of 
those who have been through the severest 
air raids have brought amazement to 
the observers at the power latent in 
human being to rally in the face of real- 
istic danger and to lose all traces of 
anxiety in their eagerness for appropriate 
action. 

“Even hysterical individuals do not die 
from sudden panic, because the body is 
so constituted that the mechanism of 
fainting removes those most susceptible 
to the effects of fear from consciousness 
of the danger.” 


Can Reassure People 


The air raid warden, through his per 
sonal contact with individuals, can play 
an important part in reassuring them, 
Dr. Millet indicated. 

“It is important to realize,” he said, 
“that the Air Raid Warden has certain 
particular functions which can be ex- 
ercised to promote the morale of the 


civilian population. These include: 
“;. A realization that his aim is to 


promote a sense of confidence that all 
proper precautions are being taken. 

“2. Assurance to everyone in his post 
that he is the representative of the gov- 
ernment and as such, will take care of 
whatever situation arises. 

“3. The covering of every 
detail of preparation necessary in his 
post, including specific instructions as to 
whatever equipment is necessary, and, 
where pocketbooks are too slender to 
provide this equipment, to see that some 
means is found for furnishing it. 

“4. Sufficient acquaintance with the 
individuals resident on his post to know 
which individuals are reliable for emer- 
gency assistance, how many children 
have to be considered, and how many 
invalids or bedridden individuals there 
are in each house.” 

Even though wardens must combat 
complacency among some of the people 
on his post, Dr. Millet warned against 
the negative suggestion of terror-arous- 


possible 


ing statements such as the following at- 
tributed to a chief air raid warden ad- 
dressing his staff of assistant wardens: 

“I believe we are going to die by the 
thousands here on these streets within 
six months ... I have grave doubts that 
we are going to be able to protect our 
selves, our civilian population. If we were 
bombed tonight, the people of the city 
would not know what to do. 





lt 


“There would be hysterical people, 
people who would actually die from fear, 
standing up . . . Very few people burn 
to death. They are scared to death.” 

Such statements, Dr. Millet pointed 
out, emphasize unpreparedness and pre 
sent fantasies rather than facts. Such state 
ments, he said, fall into the mouths of 
Nazi propagandists as manna from the 
heavens. They are, furthermore, an ad 
mission of failure in executive authority 
which should have seen to it that no such 
unpreparedness was possible. 

“The best remedy for complacency,” 
Dr. Millet declared, “is the enlistment of 
individual effort for participation in the 
task that lies ahead.” 


Every Man Has Limit 


“There is no absolute means of fore 
stalling cases of panic in emotionally un 
stable individuals. Every human being 
has a point of resistance beyond which 
he can not maintain a perfect equi 
librium. This fact should be quoted with 
no more emphasis than the fact that there 
is no absolute certainty of avoiding 
physical injuries, and should be supple- 
mented by the statement that it has been 
the universal experience that the vast 
majority of people can rally their forces 
far beyond their own expectation when 
the hour of danger strikes. This state 
ment holds for all individuals, including 
those who have doubts as to their ability 
to control their fears.” 

Selection for the post of air raid 
warden of any individual who is un- 
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SAFETY SPOTS FOR AIR RAID WARDENS 





Bomb fragments may be avoided through lying prone, 
or crouching in ditches, cellars or doorways. 
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EFFECT OF A 2,000-LB. BOMB 



















Shock smashes building foundation. 
Blast blows wall in 
Suction then pulls wall out 
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stable or suffering from unrecognized 
emotional illness would endanger the 
whole system of civilian defense in that 
locality, it is pointed out by Dr. Millet. 

Dr. Millet urges a more carefully 
worked out system of selection that 
would screen out undependable persons 
and press into serrvice responsible indi- 
viduals. 

“Under the system now in operation 
in many cities, “Dr. Millet said, “there 
are no qualifications for these jobs other 
than a willingness to serve, an appar- 
ently good physique, and, in the higher 
brackets, some form of political pull. 

“No thought is wasted on the all im- 
portant question of unrecognized emo- 
tional illness, or of an unstable tempera- 
nent, which, while obviously a potential 
danger to the smooth operation of the 
whole system and to the civilian popu- 
lation, are often the very reasons which 
lead certain individuals to seek a posi- 
tion as Air Raid Warden. 


Exclude Emotionally Unfit 


“It would seem imperative that some 
screening device should be universally 
employed for the exclusion of the emo- 
tionally unfit, and that competent psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists should be 
appointed to a Committee on Standards 
for the selection of Air Raid Warden 
personnel. 

“It would seem also that a house-to- 
house campaign should be conducted to 
impress into service responsible indivi- 
duals whose record of adjustment in ci- 
vilian life is at least as good as that 
of the average citizen. 

“The question might well be raised 


as to whether there is any dependable 
means of assuring the reliability of any 
individual in the face of a new and 
sudden type of emergency. While no cri- 
terion is infallible, it is none the less 
true that a proper set of screening de- 
vices would greatly minimize the pos- 
sibility of emotional collapse among the 
Air Raid Wardens themselves. Knowl- 
edge of their task, a sense of responsi- 
bility for the welfare of others, and 
close familiarity with the personnel and 
habits of those under their immediate 
care would serve to build up their 
morale, and so to insure the likelihood 
of emotional preparedness for taking up 
the shock at the time when it is en- 
countered. 

“The civilian population in general 
needs to know on whom they are to de- 
pend, needs to be told what they are to 
do, needs to know the exact type of 
danger to which they may be exposed, 
and needs to be reassured as to all meas- 
ures that will be taken for their protec- 
tion in the event that a sudden attack 
deprives them of food, shelter, light, 
and water.” 
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Rare Pygmy Whales Found 
On North Carolina Coast 


YGMIES exist among whales as well 

as among other animals. But a pygmy 
whale is a sizable animal compared with 
anything but a full-sized whale, the 
males measuring nine or ten feet in 
length and weighing 700 pounds. 

Records of two such animals, washed 
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ashore in the region of the Carolina 
capes, are entered in a new publication 
of the Field Museum of Natural History 
(Reviewed, SNL, this issue). The de- 
scription was written by Dr. Glover M. 
Allen of the Harvard University 
Museum of Comparative Zoology. The 
two little whales were dead when found. 
The injuries which they had suffered 
suggest that they may have fallen afoul 
of the propellers of U. S. Navy destroy- 
ers, on maneuver during the months be- 
fore the outbreak of war. 

A third specimen came ashore in Flor- 
ida in 1940. Still alive, it was transferred 
to a big aquarium at Marineland, but it 
did not survive long. 

The species is very little known, Dr. 
Allen states. It was not discovered until 
1838, and in the 103 years since only 26 
specimens have been placed on scientific 
record. These, however, have had a 
practically world-wide distribution. 
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Veteran Geophysicist 
Honored With Bowie Medal 


HE BOWIE Medal, highest honor in 
Tin the special field of geophysics, was 
presented. to Capt. N. H. Heck of the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey at 
the meeting of the American Geophysical 
Union in Washingtoi. Until recently, 
Capt. Heck was chief of the Division 
of Geomagnetism and Seismology in 
the Survey; now he is Assistant to the 
Director of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, for Technical Matters. 

This is the fourth award of the Bowie 
Medal, which was founded as a memorial 
to the late Dr. William Bowie of the 
Survey, famous for his researches on 
gravitational variations in and below the 
crust of the earth. 
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Chinese Develop Tooth Caries 
On Contact With Occidental 


Chinese Born and Brought Up in America Have Twice 


As Many Decayed Teeth as 


HINESE have suffered in at least onc 

respect through their contact with 
Occidental civilization: their teeth go 
bad, and in direct proportion to their 
degree of contact, at that. Chinese born 
and brought up in America have, on the 
average, twice as many decayed teeth 
as immigrant Chinese who were brought 
up in China, Dr. G. W. Lasker of the 
Harvard Medical School told the meeting 
of the American Association of Physical 
Anthropologists in Cambridge, Mass. 

The correlation between Occidental 
contact and tooth caries shows itself even 
in the China-born group, Dr. Lasker 
continued. Immigrants from the most 
modernized communities, particularly 
Hong Kong, show most tooth decay. 
Furthermore, Chinese-born immigrants 
show more caries than Chinese who re 
main at home in China; those who come 
to this country young develop more 
caries than those who arrive at a mature 
age; finally, American-born Chinese who 
have spent part of their lives in China 
have fewer tooth cavities than those who 
never visit their ancestral land. 

Dr. Lasker confessed himself unable 
to assign a cause with any real positive- 
ness: “Because, in the few respects in 
which they differ, the diet of the Chinese 
in America is superior to the diet in 
China, it is unlikely that a protective 
food has been dropped from the diet. It 
is more likely that some non-dietetic in 
fluence in the environment is important 
in producing more frequent caries in 
American-born Chinese, or that some 


Languages 
Made joe -) - By 


Linguaphone 


Speak SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, 


FRENCH—or any of 29 languages—in an 
amazingly short time by the simplified, 
direct Linguaphone conversational meth- 
od. In your own home listen to the voices 
of native teachers who lead you by easy 
steps tospeak, read and write the language 
of your choice. Endorsed by the foremost 
language teachers. Used by a million 
home-study students. Send for FREE Book 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
91 R.C.A. Building New York City 





Immigrants from China 


agent capable of producing caries—per 
haps sugar—has been added to the 


Chinese diet.” 


Science News Letter, April 25, 1942 
No Anterior Arch 
HAT “anterior metatarsal arch” 


about which foot specialists talk so 
learnedly just doesn’t exist when the 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


foot is at work, Dr. Herbert Elftman 
of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University, told the 
meeting. Dr. Elftman has invented an 
instrument which shows the distribution 
of weights and pressures on the sole of 
the functioning foot, and it does not 
show the existence of an anterior arch 
at all. It will be necessary, therefore, h: 
said, to reinterpret “fallen metatarsal! 
arches” in terms of differential distribu 
tion of pressures among the ends of the 
metatarsals, or long bones of the foot 
Practical application of his instrument 
was suggested by Dr. Elftman: “The 
apparatus used in this investigation 
offers a rapid method for the accurat: 
evaluation of the functional capacity of 
the feet and should be useful in deter 
mining the suitability of individuals for 
occupations involving sustained use of 

the feet.” 
Science News Letter, April 25, 194 


German Health Is Poor 
Report From London Says 


A POOR state of heaith in Germany 
is revealed in the latest report to 


the Journal of the American Medical 


Association from its London corre- 
spondent (April 18). 
“Information showing that under- 


nourishment and fatigue are beginning 
to tell on the population” has been re- 
ceived in London, the correspondent 
says. 

Attempts to combat fatigue with 
stimulants such as amphetamine, known 
to Americans as “pep pills,” have been 


abandoned as utter failures, according to 


reports in two issues of a German medi- 
cal journal, the Deutsche Medizinische 
Wochenschrift, which had just reached 


London. Apparently significant of the 
extent of the problem of fatigue is the 
fact that the major part of two Decem- 
ber issues of this medical journal are de- 
voted to the effects of prolonged fatigue 


on health. 


In a copy of another German medical 
journal, the Muenchener Medizinische 
Wochenschrift, the date of which is not 
given, “Dr. G. Seiffert sets out to prove 
that precautions suggested by previous 


wars kept epidemics under control until 


the outbreak of the conflict on the east- 
ern front, but,” says the J.A.M.A. cor- 
respondent, “his figures suggest the op- 


posite. 


“Cases of 


diphtheria 


during the 


first five weeks of 1931 numbered 25,144; 
in 1939, 65,144; in 1941, 65,775. For 
scarlet fever the figures were in 1931, 
19,494; in 1940, 56,154; in 1941, 167,428. 
For dysentery, 1931, 2,596; 1939, 6,135; 
1940, 12,705. Similar increases are 
shown for whooping cough, tuberculosis 
and food poisoning. 

“The average number of cases of dis- 
ease given in 1931 is increased threefold 
in 1939 and sixfold in 1941.” 
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Our Indians had no horses or cattle 
until the Spaniards brought these animals 
to this continent. 


Wealthy Chinese used to pay $100 
apiece for good fighting crickets. 
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Unnatural Selection 


UALITIES that man values in cul- 

tivated plants are the very ones 
that would insure failure to the species 
concerned under conditions of natural 
competition. 

In vegetables like tomatoes, eggplants 
and squashes, what the gardener wants, 
and what he selects for in breeding, are 
maximum of flesh and minimum of 
seeds. Yet in nature the main objective 
of the fruit is to produce and protect the 
seeds, and the more of the latter the 
better, from the plant’s own viewpoint. 
A “perfect” tomato or eggplant, with 
solid flesh and few or no seeds, would 
not be able to hold its own in natural 
competition with the primitive, half- 
weedy ancestral species, with fruits 
hardly worth the plucking but with 
abundant seeds. 

Grains are valued for the large num- 
ber of seeds per ear, to be sure, but the 
advantage that this might bring to highly 
improved cultivated varieties is offset by 
the breeder's and grower’s requirement 
that all the seeds be tightly attached to 
the central stem, so that the ears may 
reach the threshing machine or corn 
sheller with a minimum of loss. The op- 
posite condition, in which the ears lose 
their grains easily, is called “shattering”, 
and is considered a highly undesirable 
character. Yet wild and half-wild grains, 
that succeed best growing without the aid 
of man, are all shatterers; that is how 
they insure dissemination of their seed. 

Producing the seed-bearing shoot or 
stem is ruinous to many kinds of hor- 
ticultural plants: it splits cabbage heads, 
makes radishes pithy, produces a bitter 
taste in lettuce. So we do our best to en- 
force an almost suicidal birth control on 
such plants. Without the seed grower’s 
midwifery, most of our choicest varieties 
would die out in a couple of years. 
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We do carry this suppression of seeds 
to its ultimate and sterile conclusion in 
the case of our most prized flowers. 
Double flowers are preferred to single 
by almost everyone. (If you doubt that, 
just try to buy a bunch of single roses 
at a florist’s!) Yet in the production of 
doubling, the stamens and carpels, which 
are the reproductive organs of the flower, 
are converted into, or replaced by, the 
extra petals. 

It is the same way with fruits. Seedless 
oranges are kings of the market, and 


horticulturists are now rejoicing because 


HE NAVY “E” pennant flying 
over the Bausch & Lomb plant 
is official recognition of accom- 
plishment in Production for Victory. 
‘it symbolizes a singleness of pur- 
pose that justifies any sacrifice you 
or we may be called upon to make. 
Awarded July 23, 1941 
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their dream of decades, seedless water- 
melons, seems to be nearing realization. 
Yet without the art of grafting, in the 
case of the oranges, and the use of growth 
hormones, in the experimental seedless 
watermelons, such fruits could not be 
obtained. 

Even in fruits that produce seeds, like 
apples, pears, peaches, plums and cher- 
ries, we propagate the thousands of trees 
in our orchards by grafting known vari- 
eties. “Seedling” is a name of scorn, or 
at best of hazardous venture, in the tree 


nursery. 
Science News Letter, April 25, 1942 











Miracle in a Quarter-Ounce of Glass 


HIS is an ophthalmic lens, designed 

for the correction of vision. It meas- 
ures 43x40 mm, 2 mm thick. It weighs 
6.23 grams. Its refractive index is 1.5230, 
its mean dispersion, 0.00895. Its physi- 
cal characteristics are matters of scientific 
fact, but they are no measure of the effect 
it may have on a human life. 

For, through the achievements of modern 
optical science, imperfect eyes are no 
longer a handicap. The school child, whose 
mind might otherwise have been dulled by 
faulty vision, today faces life undaunted, 
his eyesight defects corrected. Business 
men, and housewives, go about their daily 
affairs with eyes equipped for today’s 
tasks. Older men and women, reaching the 
age when their eyes can no longer accom- 
modate for vision near and distant, need 


have no fear of loss of visual efficiency. 
Modern bifocal lenses, skillfully designed 
and fitted, restore comfortable youthful 
vision, extend years of useful working time 
to aging eyes. 

So, in addition to its many contributions 
of scientific optical instruments for gun- 
fire control, research and industrial pro- 
duction, Bausch & Lomb is filling a vital 
need as America arms for defense. Work- 
ers with properly fitted glasses have vision 
of top efhiciency. That means fewer errors 
in work, less fatigue, greater production. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. « ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1853 





AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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New Machines 
And Gadgets 


Novel Things for 
Better Living 


Glass and fire are no longer enemies, 
states a glass manufacturer. The fire- 
place hearth may now be made of glass 
instead of dingy tile. The glass will 
reflect the firelight and add to the 
brightness and cheerfulness of the 
scene. Fluted glass may also be used 
around the fireplace as a frame. 


Pure sponge chromium, a powdered 
form of the metal, can now be obtained 
to 99.8% purity even from low-grade 
domestic ores by a new process recently 
developed. Its high purity makes it val- 
uable in the manufacture of special 
steels and in alloys subjected to high 
temperatures, such as electrical heating 
elements. 


Cellulose sponges, in these days of 
shortages, may replace rubber and 
natural sponges. They are said to be 
just as good—even better. They are 
highly absorbent, tough, durable, and 
resistant to chemicals and abrasives. 
They are soft and pliable when wet, 
and withstand repeated cleaning and 
sterilizing. 


Bombs are now being produced faster 
than before by a new process resembling 
that of the potter and his wheel. But 
instead of a lump of whirling clay 
being formed into a vessel by the pot- 
ter’s hands and fingers, a white-hot 
spinning tube of steel is formed by 
metal arms and fingers into the nose 
and main body of a bomb. The tail por- 
tion is formed in the same way on 
another machine. 


This is not a piece of blackout ma- 
terial the young lady in the illustration 
is holding over her left eye. It is a piece 
of glass as transparent as that of the 
spectacles she is wearing. In fact, it is 
precisely the same sort of glass. If she 
turned it around a quarter turn in its 
own plane, you would see that her left 
eye is just as good-looking as her right 
eye. Thus two transparent pieces of 
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glass combined in a certain way become 
as opaque as a blackout shade. The ex- 
planation is that this glass allows only 
light vibrating in one plane, polarized 
light, to pass. The glare reflected up 
from the street is vibrating the wrong 
way to pass the lady’s spectacles. But 
everything else is plainly visible—more 
visible when the glare is cut out. The 
glasses are ground to prescription. 


Rips and tears in your tablecloths, 
sheets, shirts or what-nots are easily 
and quickly mended without lifting a 
thimble—or needle either—by use of a 
new resin-treated mending material 
now on the market. Cut out a piece to 
size, lay it under the torn place, press 
it for a few seconds with a hot iron, let 
it cool—and the job’s done. The mend- 
ing material is practically invisible and 
will withstand any amount of washing 
and ironing. 





Electric ears as well as electric eyes 
now protect some of our great war pro- 
duction plants. The wires of an “acous- 
tic fence” are the ears that listen 24 
hours a day, guarding every foot of the 
fence in all kinds of weather, storm, 
fog or blackout. These ears hear th: 
snip of a wirecutter, the sound of a 
pick, even the whisper of a person, and 
transmit the sounds to a watchman who 
may be located at a central station in- 
side the plant. The fence may also be 
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used by a watchman to call for help. 
He has only to tap on the wire and his 
call will be heard at headquarters. 
There are no receivers to pick up—the 
line is always open. 

lf nou want information on the 


more new 


things described here, send a three-cent stamp to 
ScIENCE News Letter, 1719 N St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 


and ask for Gadget Bulletin 101 


SCIENCE CLUBS 
OF AMERICA 





NEWS OF CLUBS 


PAYNE, Minn.--In this “backwoods” settle- 
ment, about 40 miles from Duluth, Harold 
Stenbock, teacher, WPA Adult Education, was 


requested to conduct a class in astronomy in 
the fall of 1937. Shortly thereafter, ‘Amateurs 
of Science’’ was organized and _ incorporated 
under the laws of the state. Early in 1938 work 
was started on building a six-inch reflecting 
telescope, and completed about a year later. 
Then the members of this club cut their own 
logs in the forest, made their own lumber, built 
their own observatory. 

Today this club has a debt-free observatory 
with a lecture room seating about 40 people. 
The building is completed except for the re- 
volving dome for which the members have not 
yet been able to raise the necessary funds. Con- 
servative estimates value the club’s building, as 
it now stands, at $700.00. Astronomical studies 
occupy only part of the time of the members. 
During the past winter a very extensive pro- 
gram of conservation has been undertaken. 
Here in a settlement where money is scarce, 
drama has been unfolded. Here dreams of ac- 
complishment and the will to carry on are 
rife in spite of adversities. A great deal of credit 
must go to Harold Stenbock who continues to 
sponsor this club. 


MOREAUVILLE, La.—Immediately after re- 
ceiving information about forming a_ science 
club, the aid of the science teacher was enlisted 
and the proposition put to the science classes. 


“It went over with a bang,”’ reports Reginald 
St. Romain, president of a newly organized 
“Experimental Science for Youth’ club at 


Moreauville High School. This group has elected 
Elaine Gremmillion as reporter; she regularly 
supplies news to the three local newspapers read 


by the students. Levette P. Doufour, science 
teacher, is the sponsor. 
Every science club can readily justify the 


office of “reporter” or “public relations council’. 
It is a good practice to let others know what 
you are doing; tell others that science club work 
is serious, educational and likely to prove es- 
sential to America’s war program. You are 
doing something of which you justly can be 
proud. 
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MARINETTE, Wis.—The Nucleus, a Biology 
Club at the local High School, in its lighter 
moments, sponsors a school dance, candy sale 
and a terrapin derby (turtle race to you). Con- 
siderable experimental work is being done with 
soilless gardens agd earthworm culture. The 
plants and aquaria in the classroom are at- 
tended; and insects are mounted and preserved. 
Club members elso study fresh water biology 
and take numerous field trips for experimental 
material. This group is sponsore!l by  E. 
Gertrude Wagner, biology teacher. 


ASHTABULA, Ohio—Before a candidate can 
e accepted for membership in the Park Science 
Club at Park Junior High School, the indi- 
vidual must submit a scientific project for ap- 
proval. Projects thus submitted are used as the 
basis for future programs of the club. Main- 
taining the school’s decorations, scrapbooks and 
exhibits, are important duties of the members. 
In addition, trips to local industrial plants and 
field trips are made. Further to encourage an 
nterest in science, assembly programs are con- 
templated and apparatus for use in the science 
assroom will be made. The club is sponsored 
by Richard G. West, science teacher. 


PERU, N. Y.--The North Pole Science Center 
Fair will be held at Peru Central School on 
Saturday, April 18. One of the features will be 
a model airplane contest; another is a Nutrition 
essay contest. Science demonstrations and ex- 
hibits will play an outstanding role; many com- 
mercial and non-competitive exhibits also will 
be displayed. 

The Peru Science Center is very active. The 
science teachers of the Northeastern Zone of 
the State of New York are sponsoring a weekly 
science broadcast entitled ‘““Modern Alchemists”, 
featured on station WMFF. Science club mem- 
bers desirous of furnishing materials for this 
program should communicate with Merton 
Bromley, Director of the Peru Science Center, 
Peru Central School. 

Club members who would like to furnish 
programs which can be recorded for use on 
tation WRUL should make arrangements with 
the New York office of Science Service where 
recording facilities have been installed. 

(N.B. Peru is not the farthest north for mem- 
bers affiliated with Science Clubs of America. 
There are several clubs in Alaska.) 


Clubs are invited to become affiliated with SCA 


for a nominal $2 for 20 members or less. You 
can become an associate of SCA for 25 cents, 
iddress: Science Clubs of America, 1719 N St., 
V.W., Washington, D. C. 
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MEDICINE 


Swallowed False Teeth 
Found Three Years Later 


ALF a lower set of false teeth lost 

three years ago by a Detroit dental 
patient was found recently—in the pa- 
tient’s stomach. According to a report 
in the Journal of the American Dental 
issociation, (March) the patient was 
even more surprised than surgeons who 
removed the teeth. 

He told physicians he had dropped 
his lower set of false teeth three years 
ago, breaking it into two pieces. He had 
picked up the pieces, fitted them to 
gether, and put them back in his mouth. 
Sometime later he noticed one section 
was missing, but he never thought he 
had swallowed it. 
infected 


Pain from = an appendix 


brought him to the hospital where the 
missing teeth were discovered by X-ray 
and removed by surgery. The patient 
recovered. His teeth were covered with 
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a “peculiar ebony-like coating. All jagged 
and sharp edges had been rounded off 
by this coating and the crevices filled 
in,” the Journal report by Dr. David 
F. Heron, Detroit dentist, states. 

“Whether this (coating) was an at 
tempt on the part of the body to cover 
the sharp edges by a method such as is 
used by the oyster in forming a_ pearl 
or merely the result of the action of 
hydrochloric acid on the vulcanite of 
the denture-base is speculative,” Dr. 
Heron adds. 
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Sending Medical Supplies 
To Polish Refugees 


Pp gor omit of 322 tons of med 
ical supplies, blankets and clothing 
from the American Red Cross stockpile 
at Cairo, Egypt, is on its way to Polish 
refugees in northern Iran, Red Cross 
officials have just announced. 

The stockpile consists of material on 
a relief ship originally intended for 
Greece. The ship did not reach that 
country before its fall to the Nazis, so 
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was diverted to Cairo, and the material 
has been held there by the Red Cross 
for other uses, such as the relief of the 
refugees in Iran. 

These refugees, largely aged people, 
women and children, travelled thousands 
of miles and suffered great hardships. 
About two-thirds of them arrived suf 
fering diseases due to malnutrition, lack 
of clothing and shelter, American Red 
Cross headquarters in Washington have 
been informed by a Polish Red Cross 
organization in northern Iran which re- 
quested supplies from the American Red 
Cross. 

Exactly what medical supplies are on 
their way to Iran is not yet known at 
Red Cross headquarters. The original 
stockpile included anesthetics, such as 
chloroform and ether, iodine and anti- 
septics, quinine, sulfa drugs and aspirin. 
It is believed that blankets made up a 
large part of the shipment. 
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The original ancestor of the elephant 
was about the size of a pig. 


1 


Human skin is from 1/16 to ¥% inch 


thick. 
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First Glances at New Books 


ZOOLOGY 

Cats anp Att Asout Tuem—L. H. 
Fairchild and Helen G. Fairchild—Orange 
Judd, 231 p., illus., $2. Intended for cat 
owners who prefer their animals to be 
a cut or two above “just cat.” Show 
points of the various breeds are con- 
cisely but adequately discussed; breed- 
ing, care of kittens, what to do about 
diseases, all come in for proper atten- 
tion. It is a pity that the quality of the 
halftone illustrations does not measure 
up to the quality of the text. 
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CHEMISTRY 

CHROMATOGRAPHIC ApsoRPTION ANAL- 
ysis — Harold H. Strain — Interscience 
Publishers, 222 p., colored frontispiece, 
$3.75. A summary of present knowledge 
concerning this comparatively new tech- 
nique for the separation and purification 
of substances chemically so similar that 
they cannot be separated by any other 
means. Although first applied to the 
isolation of plant pigments, the method 
is valuable in the separation of isotopes, 
vitamins, hormones, enzymes, proteins 
and many other substances. 
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CHEMISTRY 
Equitisrium AND Kinetics oF Gas 
Reactions, An Introduction to the 
Quantum-Statistical Treatment of Chem- 
ical Processes—Robert N. Pease—Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 236 p., $3.75. A text for 
seniors and graduate students. Only the 
newly developed science of quantum sta- 
tistics, the author believes, can give a 
unified account of both equilibrium and 

reaction rate. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Science YEAR Book or 1942—John D. 
Ratcliff, ed.— Doubleday, Doran, 279 p., 
$2.50. Thirty articles on science that have 
appeared in American magazines during 
the past year are reprinted. Although not 
a yearbook in the usual sense of the 
word, it is useful to have such articles 
within the covers of a book. Unfortu- 


nately, no index. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Puysica, Cuemistry — Frank Thom- 
son Gucker, Jr. and William Buell Mel- 
drum—A merican Book Co., 683 p., illus., 
$4. This is a very complete first course 
in physical chemistry, designed both for 


future chemists and for those who will 
pursue some related science, and both 
for those who have and for those who 
have not a knowledge of the calculus. 
The experimental facts and the labora- 
tory procedures by which they are ob- 
tained, are emphasized. Theoretical ex- 
planations and applications are given to 
enable the student to handle problems 
that may arise in his work. 


Science News Letter, April 25, 1942 


CHEMISTRY 

MaANuractureE oF Sopa, With Special 
Reference to the Ammonia Process (2d 
ed.)—TePang Hou—Reinhold, 590 p., 
illus., $9.50. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged. 
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ZOOLOGY 

Papers ON Mamma cocy, Published in 
honor of Wilfred Hudson Osgood—Field 
Museum of Natural History, 395 p., 
illus., $3. The colleagues of one of 
America’s leading mammalogists present 
the results of several recent notable 
studies in a special volume commemorat- 
ing his long service as curator of mam- 
mals at the Field Museum of Natural 
History. See also page 267. 
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CHEMISTRY 

A Course oF INsTRUCTION IN THE 
QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYsIS OF IN- 
ORGANIC SuBsTANcEs (10th ed.)—Arthur 
A. Noyes; revised and rewritten by 
Ernest H. Swift — Macmillan, 418 p., 
$2.75. The object of this revision is to 
carry out more completely the aims of 
Professor Noyes in the several preced- 
ing editions, namely, to develop the 
simplest possible methods and to make 
clear to the student the reason for each 
operation and result. 
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BIOLOGY 

Tue Treacuinc or BrioLtocy 1 Ssc- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 
—Oscar Riddle, ed—Comm. on _ the 
Teaching of Biology, Union of Amer. 
Biol. Societies, 76 p. Obtainable gratis 
direct from Dr. D. F. Miller, Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus, Ohio. See page 264. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 

THe PANAMA CANAL IN PEACE AND 
War—Norman J. Padelford—Macmil- 
lan, 327 p., $3. 


Science News Letter, April 25, 1942 


MILITARY SCIENCE 

Miuitary Science anv Tactics; In- 
fantry Basic Course—P. S. Bond, ed.— 
Bond Pub. Co., 473 p., illus., $2.50. All 
the thousand things that the Ground 
Force soldier needs to know to be com- 
petent in his job: not merely the care 
and use of his now numerous weapons 
—all the way from rifle and bayonet to 
machine gun and mortar, but how to 
make and maintain camp, how to con- 
duct a safe march or patrol in the pres- 
ence of the enemy, how to execute a 
lone scouting mission, etc. Searching 
questions at the end of each section test 
the student’s mastery of the subject up 
to that point. 


Science News Letter, April 25, 1942 


MILITARY SCIENCE 

Rirt—E Company Weapons, U. S. 
Army; The Light Machine Gun, the 60 
MM Mortar—P. S. Bond—Bond Pub. 
Co., 70 p., illus., 30c. Compact but com- 
plete description and directions for use, 
of two of the most important light 
weapons that go up in the assault, right 
along with rifle, bayonet and grenade. 


Science News Letter, April 25, 1942 


MILITARY SCIENCE 
Basic INFANTRY TRAINING, 317 Pp., 
illus., paper $1.25, fabrikoid $1.50; In- 
FANTRY Dritt AND ELEMENTARY TRAIN- 
inG, 158 p., illus., 50c.; INFANTRY DriLt 
REGULATIONS AND RIFLE TRAINING, 129 
p., illus, 40c.—P. S. Bond—Bond Pub. 
Co. The essentials of basic training for 
the foot soldier. It is safe to say that 
these will be among the most-studied 
of textbooks in the hands of hundreds 
of thousands of young men, for some 

time to come. 
Science News Letter, April 25, 1942 


CHEMISTRY 
ApvVANCEs IN Co.Loip Science, Volume 
1—Elmer O. Kraemer, ed. in collabora- 
tion with Floyd E. Bartell and S. S. 
Kistler—Interscience Pub., 434 p., illus., 
$5.50. First of a series for the purpose 
of presenting recent discoveries or ad- 
vances in colloid science in a more com- 
prehensive and unified fashion than is 
possible in the regular technical journals; 
written by sixteen contributors. 
" Science News Letter, April 25, 1942 


MATHEMATICS 

MartuematicaL Tastes (7th ed.)— 
Charles D. Hodgman, comp.—Chemical 
Rubber Pub. Co., 360 p., $1.25. 
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